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In  accordance  with  all  of  these  prin¬ 
ciples,  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutri¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation  encourages  improvements  in 
the  nutritive  quality  of  foods;  it  insists 
on  wholesomeness;  and  it  encourages 
truthfulness  in  interpretation  of  nutri¬ 
tion  information. 

To  encourage  informative  educa¬ 
tional  materials  and  advertising  pre¬ 
pared  by  individual  companies  or 
industries,  the  Council  on  Foods  and 
Nutrition  reviews  material  intended  for 
the  public  and  for  the  professions.  This 
service  is  without  charge.  When  the 
use  of  the  Seal  of  Acceptance  of  the 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition  is 
granted,  it  indicates  that  claims  made 
in  the  materials — educational  or  adver¬ 
tising-have  been  reviewed  and  ac¬ 
cepted  as  true. 

Educational  materials  and  advertis¬ 
ing  must  be  authentic  if  public  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  integrity  of  America’s 
foods  is  to  be  maintained.  The  far¬ 
sighted  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
of  the  food  industries  with  the  work 
of  the  Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 
is  highly  encouraging. 


AUTHENTICITY  IN  FOOD  AND  NUTRITION  INFORMATION 
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Dr.  Wilson 


JAMES  R.  WILSON,  M.D.,  Secretary, 
Council  on  Foods  and  Nutrition 
American  Medical  Association 


art  of  arousing  and  retaining  public 
interest  are  called  on  for  assistance. 


Such  groups  include  those  developing 
educational  materials  for  specific  food 
industries  and  advertisers. 


Public  confidence  in  food  is  being 
daily  attacked  by  quacks  and  faddists 
and  by  their  converts.  Pseudo-scien¬ 
tists  endeavor  to  promote  the  idea  that 
food  cannot  be  depended  upon  to 
supply  essential  nutrients  in  proper  or 
adequate  amounts.  These  promoters 
imply  that  good  nutrition  and  good 
health  are  unattainable  without  a  daily 
dose  of  special  pills,  capsules,  or  food 
concoctions  which  supply  extra  vita¬ 
mins  and  minerals.  In  addition,  the 
public  is  told  that  food  processors 
denature  and  devitalize  foods,  deriv¬ 
ing  them  of  life-giving  elements,  that 
dangerous  chemicals  are  used,  that 
“food  just  isn’t  what  it  used  to  be.” 
These  false  doctrines  are  undermining 
the  trust  of  the  public  in  food  and  in 
food  producers. 

But  how  can  public  confidence  in 
food  be  created  and  maintained? 

First,  confidence  must  be  deserved. 
That  means  that  foods  must  consist¬ 
ently  measure  up  to  high  self-imposed 
standards  of  nutritive  quality  and 
wholesomeness.  They  must  be  clean, 
free  from  harmful  contaminants  and 
ingredients,  and  truthfully  promoted. 

The  job  of  scientifically  trained  men 
and  women  working  with  food  indus¬ 
tries  is  to  keep  food  wholesome,  i  to 
work  constantly  to  improve  it,  to  in¬ 
form  the  public  truthfully  about  it. 

Scientific  people  in  the  food  field 
recognize  an  obligation  to  determine 
the  facts  about  the  nutritive  value  of 
foods  and  to  present  that  information 
to  the  public.  It  is  not  enough  to 
present  simply  the  facts  about  food 
and  nutrition;  the  facts  must  be  made 
interesting.  This  is  not  easy.  There¬ 
fore,  people  or  agencies  skilled  in  the 


i-Council  of  Foods  and  Nutrition.  Wholesome 
Food,  J.  Am.  Med.  Assn.  146:477  (June  2) 
1951. 


These  agencies  are  artists  capable 
of  presenting  material  truthfully  in 
word  and  by  implication.  Only  the 
lazy,  incompetent,  or  unscrupulous  do 
otherwise.  There  is  always  a  good 
story  about  any  wholesome  food.  To 
tell  it  well  requires  artistic  skill  plus 
a  strong  feeling  for  accuracy — an  un¬ 
beatable  combination. 


Professionally  trained  food  scientists 
and  nutritionists  in  industry  have  a 
responsibility  to  their  own  industries, 
to  other  professional  groups,  and  to 
the  public  to  check  all  promotional 
materials  for  accuracy  and  truthful¬ 
ness  in  short,  for  authenticity. 


The  interests  of  the  food  industry 
are  best  served  by  insisting  that  pro¬ 
motional  materials  be  authentic  as 
well  as  attractive,  interesting,  and 
compelling.  The  use  of  exaggerated  or 
false  claims  undermines  public  confi¬ 
dence  and  plays  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  maliciously  or  otherwise  under¬ 
mine  public  confidence. 


Industry  must,  and  does,  constantly 
re-examine  its  products  in  light  of 
newer  concepts  of  what  constitutes 
wholesomeness  in  foods.  To  do  this, 
they  seek  consultation  for  accurate 
information.  This  comes  from  those 
with  thorough  training  in  food  tech¬ 
nology  and  nutrition,  qualified  to  give 
up-to-date  and  authoritative  opinions. 


Industry’s  responsibility  in  the  area 
of  authenticity  of  information  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  public  is  shared  by  all 
professional  people.  Those  who  observe 
inaccuracies  or  misinterpretations  in 
promotional  materials  should  attempt 
to  see  that  discrepancies  are  corrected. 
This  professional  responsibility  extends 
to  information  presented  to  and  by 
their  own  groups,  as  well  as  to  the 
public. 
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RITION  RESEARCH 


Research  slwtfies  with  human  subjects  and  experimental  animals  continue  to 
reveal  the  nutritional  value  of  milk  and  its  products.  Excellent  digestibility 
coupled  with  a  favorable  combination  of  nutrients  makes  milk  solids  a  good  food 
in  any  form  for  development  and  maintenance  of  health  and  vigor. 


Ice  Cream  as  a  Food — The  nutrients  of 
ice  cream  are  readily  available  to  the 
body  because  of  the  excellent  digesti¬ 
bility  of  this  food.  A  controlled  diet, 
demonstrated  to  have  high  digesti¬ 
bility,  was  fed  to  healthy  young 
women.  After  a  preliminary  observa¬ 
tion  period,  certain  foods  were  added 
to  this  basic  diet  in  amounts  compara¬ 
ble  to  ordinary  eating  practices.  The 
foods  were  not  equally  well  digested. 
Failure  to  absorb  all  available  nutrients 
resulted  in  some  loss  to  the  body  of 
calories,  proteins,  and  fat.  No  such 
loss  of  nutrients  was  observed  when 
ice  cream  was  the  added  food. 


Breakfast  Protein  for  Oldsters — Older 
men  as  well  as  others  can  benefit  from 
an  adequate  level  of  protein  in  their 
morning  meal.  Blood  sugar  levels  of  men 
60  to  84  years  of  age  remained  elevated 
for  a  longer  time  when  breakfast  con¬ 
tained  25  grams  of  protein  than  when 
it  contained  only  10  grams.  One  cup 
of  milk  or  more  combined  with  cereal 
and/or  egg  supplied  the  protein  at  the 
higher  level. 


Am.  Diet.  Assn.  28:17  (Jan.)  1952. 


— J.  Nutrition  46:45  (Jan.)  1952. 


After  receiving  his  degree  from 
Syracuse  University,  Dr.  Wilson  spent 
some  time  in  research  there  and  at 
Harvard  and  Cornell.  He  was  on  the 
faculty  of  Syracuse  Medical  School  for 
16  years  as  Associate  Professor  of 
Pediatrics.  Dr.  Wilson  is  a  licentiate 
of  the  American  Board  of  Pediatrics 
and  of  the  Board  of  Human  Nutrition, 
and  a  member  of  the  Pediatric  Re¬ 
search  Society,  Society  for  Experi¬ 
mental  Biology  and  Medicine,  and  the 
Academy  of  Pediatrics. 


More  Milk  Needed  During  Pregnancy — 

Need  for  greater  intake  of  milk  and 
milk  products  during  pregnancy  was 
revealed  by  a  dietary  study  of  404 
pregnant  women  in  a  rural  area  in  the 
northern  midwest.  Customary  diets  of 
these  women  were  determined  and  esti¬ 
mate  made  of  their  nutrient  intake. 
Their  diets  were  relatively  adequate 
with  respect  to  calories,  vitamin  A, 
thiamine,  and  iron.  In  contrast,  intake 
of  protein,  calcium,  and  riboflavin  was 
low.  As  milk  is  especially  rich  in  these 
nutrients,  the  investigators  conclude 
that  a  quart  of  milk  per  day  would 
produce  the  greatest  dietary  benefit 
of  any  single  food  which  these  women 
might  use. 

— ].  Am.  Diet.  .4«n.  28:27  (Jan.)  1952. 
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Experimental  Diets  and  Cancer — An 
unfavorable  dietary  balance  of  nutri¬ 
ents  may  predispose  man  to  develop¬ 
ment  of  cancer.  This  hypothesis  has 
been  suggested  by  extensive  studies 
with  experimental  diets  fed  to  animals 
along  with  non-dietary  substances 
known  to  cause  cancer.  For  instance, 
in  rats  fed  such  a  carcinogen,  oral 
administration  of  riboflavin  and  casein 
decreased  cancer  incidence  from  80  per¬ 
cent  to  3  percent.  Yeast,  liver,  and 
milk  are  foods  which  were  effective  in 
reducing  the  incidence  of  experimental 
cancer.  Tumor  formation  has  been 
reported  to  be  stimulated  by  oral 
administration  of  certain  other  nutri¬ 
ents  or  foodstuffs — biotin,  a  rice  bran 
concentrate,  and  oils  such  as  com  oil 
and  a  commercial  hydrogenated  cotton¬ 
seed  oil.  While  dietary  factors  influence 
the  incidence  of  cancer  they  do  not 
appear  to  be  curative  agents  once 
cancer  is  established. 

— J.  Nutrition  44:345  {July)  1951. 


A  feature  of  the  sixth  session  of 
FAO,  held  in  Rome,  was  the  election 
of  a  new  chairman  of  the  Council  of 
FAO,  which  is,  in  effect,  an  18-country 
“executive  committee”  under  an  inde¬ 
pendent  chairman.  Elected  was  Pro¬ 
fessor  Josue  de  Castro  of  Brazil,  author 
of  several  nutrition  books.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  how  the  influence  of  a  nutri¬ 
tionist  will  be  exerted  in  this  important 
position. 


The  problem  of  how  older  adults 
can  help  to  improve  the  quality  of 
living  in  small  communities  is  being 
studied  in  Michigan  through  a  demon¬ 
stration  research  project  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction 
in  cooperation  with  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
Foundation.  The  efforts  and  resources 
of  various  committees  are  being  united 
to  attack  community  problems. 


ATTRITION  TEAI  HLW  AND  I'HKWTAI.  CAIIK 

By  Marguerite  L.  Pettee,  Nutritionist,  Department  of  Obstetrics 
and  Gynecology,  University  of  Colorado 


One  of  the 
most  interesting 
places  to  apply 
nutrition  teach¬ 
ing  is  in  the 
field  of  prenatal 
care.  In  work¬ 
ing  with  moth¬ 
ers  in  the  Ob¬ 
stetrical  Clinic 
at  the  Colorado 
General  Hospi¬ 
tal.  the  staff 
might  be  said  to 
have  adopted  the 
slogan,  "Better  Babies  from  Healthier 
Mothers.’’  Through  the  Children's 
Bureau,  funds  have  been  made  avail¬ 
able  to  offer  a  better  rounded  program 
for  the  care  of  these  mothers.  Besides 
the  usual  clinic  services  of  physicians 
and  nurses,  there  is  now  a  medical 
social  worker  and  nutritionist.  The 
latter  has  set  up  a  program  to  give 
help  in  any  possible  way  for  better 
nutrition  of  the  mother. 

On  her  first  visit  to  the  clinic,  a 
dietary  history  is  taken  to  indicate 
areas  in  which  she  may  need  help  in 
getting  the  right  food.  After  this 
history  is  complete,  the  food  intake  is 
evaluated  in  terms  of  the  “Guide  to 
Good  Eating."  This  evaluation  and 
history  are  included  in  the  chart  so  all 
who  are  working  with  the  patient  may 
see  them. 

These  patients  are  in  the  relatively 
low  income  group  and  food  is  a  major 
item  of  expense.  The  mothers  are 
offered  help  in  planning  and  buying 
better  food  with  the  money  they  have 
to  spend.  Often,  especially  if  the 
patient  has  many  children,  she  does 
not  get  milk  or  meat  for  herself,  say¬ 
ing  “it  costs  too  much,”  or  “my  family 
needs  it  more  than  I  do.” 

She  is  shown  that  getting  calcium 
from  milk  instead  of  calcium  tablets 
is  doubly  important  when  the  money 
for  milk  also  buys  other  protective 
elements  often  lacking  in  the  low-cost 
diet.  For  the  restricted  income  group, 
dried  milk  has  been  an  aid  in  building 
up,  at  low  cost,  adequate  quantity  of 
high  quality  protein,  as  well  as  calcium 
and  the  vitamins  which  milk  brings 
to  the  diet. 

Using  this  supplementary  form  of 
milk  in  cooking  for  the  family  helps 
make  it  possible  for  the  mother  as 
well  as  her  children  to  have  fresh  milk 
to  drink  and  more  milk  in  their  meals. 
Where  patients  live  in  isolated  moun¬ 
tain  towns,  or  lack  refrigeration,  dried 


milk  provides  a  fine  economical  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  often  limited  foods  available. 

An  effort  is  made  to  help  the  patient 
see  how  she  might  improve  her  food 
habits  within  her  own  circumstances. 
Starting  with  her  food  habits  and 
going  on  from  that  point,  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  gain  confidence  and 
build  better  eating  habits  for  the  pa¬ 
tient  and  her  family. 

Many  patients  are  put  on  a  modified 
low-salt  regime  for  edema  or  high 
blood  pressure.  A  real  effort  is  made 
to  help  the  mother  work  out  this  prob¬ 
lem  so  that  she  does  not  have  to  cook 
all  of  her  food  separately.  Patients 
are  allowed  to  use  regular  bread  and 
milk,  but  with  unsalted  meats,  vege¬ 
tables,  and  no  prepared  foods  con¬ 
taining  salt,  soda,  or  baking  powder. 

The  nutritionist  teaches  medical  stu¬ 
dents  in  individual  or  group  confer- 


Many  of  us  at 
the  high  school 
level  of  educa¬ 
tion  have  been 
aware  that  we 
must  do  some¬ 
thing  to  meet 
health  problems 
of  the  teen-age 
group. Poor 
diets,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  increase 
fromTth  through 
12th  grades.  In 
this  “age  of  in¬ 
dependence,”  the  teen-ager  does  not 
like  to  take  directions  or  ideas  from 
teachers  or  parents.  The  gang,  or  group, 
is  all-important.  Only  things  approved 
by  the  group  are  right  with  the  teen¬ 
ager.  The  health  program  for  this  age 
group  is  a  weak  link  in  our  educational 
program.  It  is  difficult  to  attack. 

A  year  and  a  half  ago,  the  Head¬ 
master  in  our  high  school  decided  to 
attack  it  as  one  of  our  high  school 
activities.  Faculty  members  indicated, 
from  a  suggested  list,  a  subject  of 
major  interest  to  them.  As  a  result,  a 
Health  Committee  was  organized  with 
one  member  each  from  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  biology,  English,  physical 
education,  homemaking,  and  the  school 
nurse.  Progress  was  slow-moving.  We 


ences  and  works  with  public  health 
nurses  in  classes  and  conferences. 
These  public  health  nurses  are  sent  a 
copy  of  their  patients’  diets,  if  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  also  receive  the  evaluation 
of  the  diets.  The  nurse  is  then  alerted 
to  what  foods  need  special  emphasis 
in  the  individual  case,  and  she  can 
report  back  about  what  she  finds  in 
the  home.  In  this  way,  she  and  the 
nutritionist  reinforce  the  work  of  the 
other. 

Working  with  the  young  mothers  is 
most  satisfying.  Many  young  women 
appreciate  help  in  planning  meals, 
buying  wisely,  and  even  in  knowing 
simple  cooking  procedures.  Nutrition 
teaching  is  not  dramatic,  and  being 
long  range,  is  sometimes  discouraging 
in  that  results  cannot  be  readily  seen. 
When  it  is  possible  for  one  to  help  the 
mother  see  for  herself  that  food  does 
make  a  difference,  it  is  wholly  satisfy¬ 
ing,  and  one  feels  repaid  in  spite  of 
the  many  who  do  not  seem  to  respond 
to  nutrition  teaching. 


did  not  know  exactly  how  to  proceed. 

The  first  step  was  to  interest  the 
teachers — over  100  of  them.  A  health 
educator  was  invited  to  talk  to  the 
faculty.  We  instituted  a  referral  blank 
on  which  each  teacher  was  asked  to 
comment  on  whether  her  students 
seemed  listless,  sleepy,  malnourished, 
or  in  need  of  any  physical  help.  If  such 
was  noted,  the  nurse  sent  for  the  student 
and  talked  over  the  problem.  This 
beginning  made  teachers  aware  of 
their  part  in  the  program. 

The  committee  made  a  list  of  some 
of  the  major  health  problems  in  the 
school.  Prominent  were  posture,  school 
lunch,  adequate  breakfast,  figure  con¬ 
trol,  and  dental  health. 

Opportunity  to  start  our  active  pro¬ 
gram  arose  with  a  dental  survey  in 
the  school.  We  had  had  a  dental  care 
program  for  some  time,  and  felt 
complacent.  Some  of  the  findings  of 
the  survey  upset  that  feeling.  Of  the 
800  students  surveyed,  5  caries  per 
child  were  found,  on  an  average.  We 
decided  to  start  with  a  dental  health 
program,  while  the  subject  was  timely. 

It  was  planned  to  use  many  depart¬ 
ments  in  bringing  this  program  to  the 
freshman  group  of  450.  Health  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  isolated,  but  must  be 
related  to  all  subjects. 

( Continued  on  Page  Sixteen ) 
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By  Marion  L.  C.ronan,  Director  of  Homemaking, 
Public  Schools  of  Brookline,  Massachusetts 
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Food  Becomes  You — Ruth  Leverton. 
Lincoln:  The  University  of  Nebraska 
Press.  1952.  $3.50. 

In  this  highly  readable  and  enter¬ 
taining  book,  Dr.  Leverton  offers  au- 


Jane  Suydam  under  auspices  of  Herald 
Tribune  Home  Institute.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  1951.  $3.50. 

The  philosophy  of  this  book  co¬ 
authored  by  a  pediatrician  and  a 


THINGS  YOU’LL  LIKE  10  READ 


thentic  and  practical  nutrition  informa-  mother-home  economist  is  the  middle- 


tion  in  a  style  that  “becomes”  the  of-the-road  position  which  is  currently 


— that  in  Japan  there  is  only  one  cow 
for  about  every  413  persons,  while  in 
the  United  States  there  is  one  cow  for 
about  six  persons? 


that  the  per  capita  consumption  of 
butterfat  in  the  United  States  has  re¬ 
mained  almost  constant  since  1920? 


that  there  are  vast,  untapped,  high 
nutrition  food  reserves  in  Central 
America  provided  by  common  weeds 


reader  as  the  title  "becomes”  the  book. 
The  clever  illustrations  add  much. 

Good  Food  Without  Salt — Margaret 
Vaughn.  New  York:  Thomas  Y. 
Crowell  Co.  1951.  $3.00. 

A  helpful  cookbook  for  tho§e  ordered 
on  a  salt-free  diet  by  their  doctor. 
Each  recipe  lists  the  number  of  mil¬ 
ligrams  of  sodium  contained  and  num¬ 
ber  of  calories  per  portion.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  book  to  advocate 
the  advantages  of  a  salt-free  diet,  but 
where  the  doctor  has  ordered  it,  this 
book  will  provide  recipes  for  the  diet. 

America’s  Baby  Book — prepared  by 
John  C.  Montgomery  and  Margaret 


winning  much  support.  Information  is 
given  informally,  attractively,  and  in 
simple  terms. 


Handbook  of  Nutrition — 2nd  Ed.  Pre¬ 
pared  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council 
on  Foods  and  Nutrition  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association.  Philadelphia: 
The  Blakiston  Co.  1951.  $4.50. 

This  symposium  by  leading  authori¬ 
ties  in  the  field  of  nutrition  brings 
together  the  most  recent  information 
on  such  subjects  as:  individual  nu¬ 
trients,  nutritional  needs,  nutritional 
deficiencies,  and  foods  and  their  nutri¬ 
tional  qualities.  It  is  a  valuable  refer¬ 
ence  for  anyone  in  the  field  of  nutrition. 


and  a  variety  of  other  edible  plants? 


that  the  important  nutrients  of  milk 
and  cream  remain  in  ice  cream:  there 
is  no  loss  in  freezing? 


-  that  the  daily  net  addition  to  the 
world’s  population  is  estimated  to  be 
nearly  60,000  at  present? 


— that  over  three-fourths  of  the  farms 
in  the  United  States  produce  some 
milk  ? 


— that  about  one  out  of  every  thirteen 
persons  now  in  the  United  States  is 
65  years  of  age  or  older? 


— that  the  largest  cheese  ever  made 
was  the  22,000  pound  Cheddar  shown 
by  Ontario  cheesemakers  as  part  of 
the  Canadian  exhibit  at  the  World’s 
Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893?  The  curds 
from  12  cheese  factories  for  three  days 
were  required  to  produce  it. 


A  TEEA’-AGE  HEALTH 
PROGRAM 

( Continued  from  Page  Fifteen) 

Three  assemblies  were  planned:  need 
for  dental  care,  nutrition  and  dental 
health,  dentist’s  part  in  dental  health. 
We  invited  outside  agencies  to  help. 

At  the  first  assembly  a  doctor  from 
Children’s  Hospital  in  Boston  spoke, 
and  the  film,  “It’s  Your  Health,”  was 
shown.  The  Biology  Club  members 
then  took  up  the  program,  went  into 
homerooms,  and  gave  talks  to  their 
classmates  on  the  structure  of  the 
tooth  and  the  importance  of  good  teeth. 

We  feel  that  the  students  must  take 
an  active  part  in  any  teen-age  health 
program  to  assure  its  success.  Teen¬ 
agers  accept  teaching  from  their  class¬ 
mates  more  readily  than  from  adults. 

The  second  program  featured  a  talk 
in  assembly  by  Dr.  James  Shaw  of 
Harvard  School  of  Dental  Medicine, 
and  a  movie,  “Whenever  You  Eat.” 
Students  of  the  Home  Economics  group 
took  responsibility  for  presc.  .ting  in 
the  homerooms  the  importance  of 
nutrition  to  dental  health. 

After  each  program,  articles  ap¬ 
peared  in  both  school  and  town  papers. 
Our  program  has  begun  to  arouse  quite 


a  bit  of  interest  in  the  community.  We 
followed  up  each  “campaign”  with  a 
poster  in  each  homeroom  and  distrib¬ 
uted  related  pamphlets  to  each  child. 
In  this  way,  we  kept  something  on 
dental  health  before  students’  eyes. 

We  were  careful  not  to  ask  the 
homeroom  teacher  to  do  too  much  of 
the  actual  work,  since  she  is  already 
overburdened.  We  merely  explained 
what  we  hoped  to  do  and  asked  for  her 
cooperation.  This  has  proved  success¬ 
ful.  Next  year  we  hope  to  enlarge  the 
program  to  attack  other  problems  and 
reach  more  students. 

We  have  not  solved  the  problem  of  a 
teen-age  health  program,  but  we  have 
made  a  beginning.  We  have  not  yet 
had  time  to  evaluate  the  program  in 
progress,  but  students  and  teachers 
have  given  favorable  comments. 

Food  is  used  in  some  totalitarian 
countries  as  a  weapon  to  indoctrinate 
youth.  We  can  use  food  as  a  weapon, 
too,  but  in  an  entirely  different  way. 
If  we  are  going  to  do  something  for 
our  youth,  we  must  all  cooperate;  the 
school  cannot  do  it  alone.  Our  way  of 
life  will  depend  on  the  physical,  intel¬ 
lectual,  spiritual,  and  social  health  of 
the  young  people  of  tomorrow. 
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